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180 MODEEN LANGUAGE NOTES 

valid to assume that because Nicholas Stone, the master mason 
to King Charles I confused one number where confusion was easy, 
that therefore he confused another where confusion was difficult. 
Moreover, "observe . . 5. 1. the distance between." Such a dis- 
tance points to some hesitation concerning the second 5. 

At the close of 1590 (Amoretti lxii deals with New years) 
Spenser with some fondness for round numbers speaks of cycles: 
the " three score yeares " cycle of Mars, and his year of love which 
seems longer to him than the forty years his life has now exceeded. 
The data bear each other out, and make it, if not certain, at least 
probable that Spenser's birth-date was 1550. 

Peecy W. Long. 

Harvard University. 



Argot of the French Army 

In the past year there seem to have appeared many new words 
in the language of the French soldier. In this, as in all former 
campaigns, the men in the ranks have come to use many words and 
phrases to be found neither in the dictionaries nor in the current 
slang of any one district in France; terms are taken from the 
current argot of the Parisian Apaches, from the argot of southern 
cities in France, from the army argot of former campaigns, and, 
sometimes from the British and African troops. 

For example, the word piou-piou meaning soldat de la Ugne, 
was resuscitated from the argot of former campaigns. The term 
galeiie, was taken from Parisian argot, where it replaces the word 
argent. La bidoche, is a word of provencjal argot meaning la 
viande. The phrase Tcif-Jcif, meaning egal or pareil, was taken from 
the African troops. The English " yes, yes," and " all right " were 
also somewhat used. 

Aside from such words, there are a number of terms that seem 
to have been coined — in meaning if not always in form — by the 
soldiers of this war. 

In the list which follows, there are no words, so far as I have 
been able to determine, that existed in the language before the war, 
in a meaning at all similar to that in which the soldiers now employ 
them. It is not at all probable that these words are uniformly 
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common along the whole front; but it is certain that they are used 
by a considerable proportion of the French Army. 

The sources, as in all cases where slang is investigated, are 
largely oral. A few words of the list are to be found in the poems 
printed in La Guerre Sociale during the first week of October, and 
in the serial story, Le Roi des Cuistots, which appeared in Le Matin, 
beginning about the first of August, 1915. In almost every case, 
however, I have heard the living word spoken by a wounded soldier 
or by a permissionnaire. 



Amoche, — 6 less4. 

As de carreau, — havresac. 

Azor, — fusil. 

Babillarde, — lettre. 

Bacchante, — moustache. 

Balancer, — vainore. 

se Barber, — s'ennuyer. 

Basflanc, — lit. 

Blot (avoir son), — itre bien nourri. 

Bochie, — Allemagne. 

se Bomber de, — etre prive de. 

Bonhomme, — soldat (pi. les bon- 

hommes) . 
Bosser, — grandir, s'enfler. 
Botter, — dormer up coup de pied. 
Cabfeche, — tSte. 
Cafard ( avoir le ) ,• — ressentir de la 

melancolie. 
Canard, — soldat. 
Caillasse, — argent. 
Carre, — chambre. 
Chien du quartier, — adjutant. 
Claboter, — crier ( de clabauder ) . 
Couane, — cheveux. (Racier la cou- 

ane — couper les cheveux.) 
Cran, — jour de salle de police. 
Crapouillot, — lance-bombe. 
Cuistot, — cuisinier. 
Embocher, — rendre " boche." 
s'en Faire, — se tourmenter. (T'en 

fais pas — 2Ve te tourmente pas.) 
Fausse-cale, — homme non mobilis- 

able. 

Union College. 



Fortif, — fortification. 

Fromgi, — fromage. 

Gamelle, — obus allemand de 77. 

Gnole, — rhum. 

Godasse, — Soulier. 

Jouer un air, — se battre. 

La (gtre), — etre vaillant. 

Marmite, — obus de gros calibre. 

Moche, — mSdiocre, qui laisse a de- 

sirer. 
Moulin a cafe", — mitrailleuse. 
Pese, — chaise. 
Plume (le), — lit. 
Pinard, — vin. 
Rentrer dans les choux, — tomber 

dessus, tuer. 
Riflard, — fusil. 
Ripaton, — jambe. 
Rosalie, — baionnette. 
Rouspeter, — grommeler. 
Salaud, — ami (employe comme mot 

de camaraderie.) 
Saucisson, — doigt. 
Seche, — cigarette. 
Simple, — soldat. 
Singe, — viande conservie en fer 

blanc. 
Tampon, — ordonnance. 
se Tirebouchonner, — rire auos eclats. 
Zigouiller, — tuer. 



Geoffeoy Atkinson. 



